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ABSTRACT 

Examined were the educational conditions and 
efficiency of the school systems during the 1929-30 school year in 
both the mountainous and nonmountainous counties of Georgia, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia, 
Information was obtained for five counties in each State which were 
regarded as the most mountainous and five counties in the 
Bonmoun tainous area of each State, for all of the counties of each 
State commonly regarded as part of the Southern Appalachian area, and 
for each State as a whole, A comparison of conditions among area 
types indicated the extent to which mountain conditions affected 
educational developments. Obtained from published reports and files 
of the six State departments of education and directly from the 
schools, data covered the schools' availability and accessibility; 
grade levels; length of school term and' days attended; illiteracy; 
pupils' age--grade status; teacher qualifications; annual 
expenditures; value of buildings, grounds, and school eguipment; 
estimated taxable wealth available for school support; State aid; 
human resources as a factor in school support; types of nonpublic 
schools and their curricular offerings; and nonschool educational 
activities. Findings included: of the children 16-20 years old in the 
mountain sections, approximately 2/3 did not attend school; in at 
least 3 of the States, the disadvantage of short terms in the most 
mountainous counties was aggravated by irregular attendance; and 
enrollment ratios in the first year of high school to those in the 
third grade were higher in the ncnmountain counties- (NQ) 
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FOREWORD 



Thk MOUXTAix KMV.x of SoTitlioru Stjitos has ivctMitly nrousoci 
unwonted attention on thc^ j)art of tho i)cH)j)lo of tho rnitod Statos. 
That ooonuniic contlitions wovo inisutisfiu'tory ; tbit sochil sorvicos, 
including ochioation, ^^ vvc M'holly iiiucloc|uato; ancTthat thoso condition.s, 
wiLli llip isohition orevalont in niountahi scH'tions, conibinod to sol 
tho {jooplo of llioso aroas apart from normal farnung conimunitios, 
hnslont*: l)oon a nialtor of oomiuon kncnvlodi^o. 

Definito undortakiiigs lookhig tc)^v'ard rohHl)ilitatu)n on a I'ci^ion- 
wide scah^ \noi-o not, lunvovor, luitil roocMitly, sorunisly contoniplatod. 
Tlic Fedorul (lovernniont, hi tlio ostabhsluuont. and maintoiiauoc of 
the Toniiossco \'alloy Antliority, luis noM* ontorod tho ro^^ion with 
phiu^ for roconstriiotu)!! of at loasl a hiri^o ])art of tho aroa on an ox- 
toiisivo soalo. [ntorost hi ochioath)!), as porhaps tho juost iniportaiit 
of tho social sorvioos so Un\^^ iiiadocpiato, motivated this study of 
eduoational conditions in tho aroa. It is bohovod it will serve a Tisoful 
piiri)()so in furtherini»: plans for oontiiuiini^ the iiujn'ovemeiits in social 
condition^, now so ans[)icit)n.sly hoo'un, (hi'oui^h j)rovidinf^ aulhontic 
information not hithoi-to avaihihle. 

l^KSS (lOODYKOONTZ, 

^ l.s'.s' 'h^l(nit Cu)nm /.s'.v / o ii e r o f FA u ca I io n . 
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EDUCATION 
IN THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS 



CHAPTER r 
INTRODUCTION 

The SouTEiEHN Highlands-- 
A Favorite Theme of News and Fiction 

According to nii tuiLlior and stiulcjit of luouiituin life, tiierc is ho 
section of our country of wliicli there is "so imicli known that is iiol 
tnie^' ns of tlio Southern Appaluchian Mountain regions. ]\iuch of 
wluit is ''known^' aboufc tlie soutlicra hill coiuitiy, its inhabitauis, and 
their Cfhication, is thn-ivod from fiction and colorful newspaper and 
magazine articles. In order to ca|)tivatc the interests of the public 
or to arouse a desire to do soniothing uhoufc j)revalent conditions, 
writers dealing with such problems naturally ])ortruy the unusual and 
the extreme. The discovery in 1929, for examj)le, of an isolated 
mountain conununity in which educational opportunities were still 
undeveloped suddenly became the subject of pictures(iue accounts 
spread far and wide by press and rostrum. Yet school conditions for 
the county as a whole of which tliis particular liill communit^y was a 
part, were generally good. The people of the Ignited States have 
drawn from such soiu'ces aiul episodes the general and often mistaken 
idea thufc the conditions portrayed hi these unusual Jocalities are 
typical of the southern mountains as a whole. 

A luountain worker recently voiced Jiis compluint of tJiis mistaken 
attitude toward this area as follows: 

For many yciirs the southern mountaineer has been the butt of 
much highbrow ridicule, ffe has been scandalously misrepresented 
and often shamefully maligiuMl. There are two main reasons for 
this treatment. A\'bat the outside world luis known about us in the 
past has been gained from readint^ books and magazine articles 
whose scenes arc laid in our mountams. The writers of these ])ooks 
have painted the mountain ])eople as being feudists and moon- 
shiners; as ignorant peo|)le living in fearful squalor and degradation; 
as descendants of crimhuds in whose bloody footsteps they still 
follow; as ignoramuses who resent the least appearnnce of anything 

^IhQ^o — ;i8 12 1 
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nuHlern. Nftiuuttiiii hooka, >slu)rt storios, novols, pictures, plays, 
and collections of balhuls galore have recently nppeared— nearly all 
of which are of an unsynipatlietic luiture. The authors of these. 
prodTictions chose to wite about exceptionni and isolated cases, or 
miaginary cases, and brand them, wthout Avarrant or excuse, as 
typical mountain conditions.^ 

Although fully recogniv^ing the tendency of ])()])ulnr writers to 
depict the extreme and thus to overdraw the ])icture, it is, neverthe- 
less, true that school conditions in the southern inouiitains constitute 
a difficult problem. Reliable accounts of the ty])e ((uoted below, 
calUng attention to the neglect and failure to bring educational 
oi)p()rtunitieR worthy of the te^rm to such comiiiunities, could be 
multiplied: 

I'nattractive and uninviting though this bleak little school build- 
ing nuiy be, to the mountain folk it brings a contact with the out- 
side. \Vitliin, the barremiess was somewluit dispelled by bright 
pictures adorning the walls. But even their cheerfulness couhl 
not conceal or counteract the nieagerness of furnishings and e(iuip- 
Tuent; no teacher's desk or chair, no shelf or drawer for books and 
su])plies, five desks for some score of children, fonr rough benches 
(one serving as teacher's chair and desk), a blackboard limited to 
one wall, a nuip of the worhl (Mercalor's projectioii), a defective 
stove, a water pail, and a wash basin.- 

¥ 1- Those of us who are working in schools on the sec.(mdary 
level ap])reciate the reasons that have caused our boys and girls 
to be poorly ])repared for the work of the standard high school. 
We know that in literally thousands of the one-room schools 
throughout the mountain counties the (diildren do not have text- 
iDooks. In Kentucky alone 30 ])ercent of the boys and girls in the 
rural schools lust year were without textbooks; in many schools 
not more than 10*])ercent were ])rovided with schoolbooks. In 
these same schools there arc no sup])lementary readers, no charts, 
no maps, no material for educational seatwork. The blackboards 
are so slick one can scarcely make a mark with a piece of chalk, 
and ])ieces of old felt hats are still used for erasers. Under such 
conditions we find great soul hunger and little food with wluclx to 
satisfy that hunger. It is perfectly ai)parent that boys and girls, 
whose educational opportunities have been such as these, have not 
had a fair start in life. Their retardation is easily understood. 
Those of us who work in these schools, those of us who have studied 
the educational problems of this section in comparison with those of 
other sections know tluit in the mountain^ counties boys and girls 
do not enjoy ecjual educational ()|)])()rtunities;' 



t Soutlioriand. K. J. Tho rhanuinji snutliorn inouiitaiiu'or VirKiniu jcuiriul of LMlucation, .September 
3930. 

a Ultch, Miiri:)irot- Life In Uit> Blue Uidtro UoUow Journal of goo^jrupliy, :«)' :{no-3'2;i, Novpinbor vm. 
3Bair(l, ^\ . J. Erlucation Mount.\m life ivv\ vork, vol. JX, no 2, July nm. 
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EXTE^^T AND ClJAJtAtnMOR OF TllK SorTHEHX HIGHLANDS 



The aroa clo^ignatccl as the Soutliorn Mountuins is coiuposocl of a 
variety of comimirntios. The region rocogaixod in a m^etit social 
and economic survoy of tljo I)o])artinonfc of AgricuHuro as the 
Southern Mountain area aiul considered in this bulletin, oinhraces 



\ , . H . * i 

^^^^ ^ hl ^^ r^-v^^'^. 




Outline or T. V.A. 
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FiouRK I.— ijociitioii iiud tApimst* of Uio Sou horn Appahichian Mountains iiiicl 
tht^ ooiuitios st'lrctfd for spv^eial study. 

205 counties. It lies within six vStates (Georgia, Kentucky, North 
Carohna, Teiuu^ssee, Virginia, and \Ve^t Virginia. (See fig. 1.) 
Smaller sections of Marylatul, Soulli C^u"olina, and Alabama are 
frequently classed as belonging to this general area but these miits 
are not included in this stndy. The total area comprises r)r),;37r),o8() 
acres. It is larger by far than any of the si.K States of ^vhich tlie 
Southern Mountains are a ])art and is great tu* in area by 13,000,000 

* Beononiic uiul mkm'iI ^)^)blom^ .uid cniwliOctK (>( n»(» .Noulhorn VftrviliiWiiMn^ ^Va^hlnl:U)n. W S. 
DopartmpiU of AKDcuHurt'. I'JTj (^nMPlhiu'nus Jmi^Ik ion Nfj m'l » pp lU 
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aciTs than all tho Now Knt^lmul Stalos eonil)in(»(l. It^^ i^roatosC 
lc'iiji*th is about TiOO luilos; its i^nnitost ^vulth 200 miles, Tlio total 
area has a population of utMU-ly 5,000,000, 

As a \vlu)l(' tbo iv<j:ioii is sjiarsoly ])opulat('(l. Lo^\' popTilation 
(IcMisity, as will bo .soon la tor, is ono of the ohi(>r (liflioultics to bo mot 
in provi(Un<i' snob sooial sor\ifHS as i)ublio oduoaticHi, While sparsity 
of po[)ulation is oharaoloristio of tbo area thoro aro two ci ti os, munol}^, 
C^hattanoopi and Knoxvillo in Toiuu'ssoo, oaoh with nioro tluin 
100,000 poi)ulation. Six otbor oitios, nanu^ly, Clarksburg and 
(Hiarloston in Wos(, ^'ir<i:inia, Roanoko in Viririnia, Ashovillo hi 
North (^irolina, Johnson (^ity in Tonnossoo, and Ashland in Kon- 
tiH'ky, liavo ])oj)nlations ran<j:inir botwoon 25,000 and 100,000. There 
are several other oitios siieh as ( 'harlot t(»svillo and Bristol in Vir- 
i^inia; IMuehold, Fairmont, and Mort^antown in West. A'ir<i:inia ; and 
Rome in (loori^ia, oaeb ()^^\hieh has a i)0|)ulation of more than 15,000. 
MoreoN'er, ther(^ aro ^\ ithin the area eonnty seats and minor inchistrial 
eenters ^\ith p()})ulations rantjiintj: between 2,500 and 15,000. In the 
urban eenters the odueational services and faeilities an* as a rule as 
well devido])od as in other urban eo]umimiti(»s of t\\c Nation. 

AnimTV TO Sreroi-^T Senocu.s 

In many eommunities in the jnore s])arsoly settled juountainoiis 
sections, faeilities for publio eduealion are inade(puile or entirely 
iackinji:. Jn lar<re parts of tlio area the fanus are extremely sinall",' ' Ti\ 
WYM) almo.st one-half of the farjns'Su this hii^hhuid re^i^ion were less than 
50 acres in area. Fully one-third were leas than 20 acres. Their size, 
lack of fei'tility, hillside location, and eroded condition juake for low 
ineoines. 

Data are available from a variety of sources showing the prevailing 
situation. The I)(»i)artjuent of Agriculture sTirvey states: 

On more than 50 })ereent of the 383,1X70 farms, the farm value of 
ail farm |)roduets sold, traded, or used by the farmer's family was 
uiuler $f)00 ])er farm; on about 30 j)creent the value per farm was 
muler .^400. In about IS percent of the minor civil divisions eoni- 
()rising the Southern Ifighlands the average value of the farm prod- 
ucts traded or sohl was under $200 and in about. 3 j)ereent it was 
under $100 per farm.' 

The ajuoimt given represents the gross ])rocluotion of the farms 
.studied. More than 40 '})ercont of the farms in the region were ehissi- 
fied as s'4f-su[heing, meaning that the value of (he products nsed 
directly t)y the farm family was ecfual to or greaier than the value of 
ail crops, liv(»stoek ])roducts, forest ])ro(hicls, or other farm ])rodncts 
soitl or traded during the year. In other words, on two out of every 

Ii)i<i. I), u. 
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five fanns all of Ihc oojnjuodilios i)r()dueod wore noeossiiry to supply 
the iinniodiato noodt^ of tho fiuuily, loaving no casli witli \vluch to 
purchase tho "all olso^' so osrfeiitial to a y^ood life. Moreover, tho 
products iM-ailablc are so lijuited in variety, if not in ([unnlity, as to 
aflord subsistence farm fajnilies only o low standard of living. 

Table 1 shows the avera<i:e incojue of fanners of the jnountaiu coun- 
ties compared with that of all eountios witlun the respective States. 
If certain mountain counties were se])arated frojn the group average 
for coitiparison, tlie value of ])roduction per farm wcjuld be even less. 
According to a study of a group of repi'esentativc mountain fajnilies in 
Kentucky, ''the total cash incoiue * * * anuKuited to less than 
$45 per family * i; :c ^[^^ average dwelling house was worth $110 
and the entire capital, including land, buildings, livestock, tools, and 
other items of equipment was Sof)! J 

Tablh 1. — Average Jann inconw ^ oj ))i(}ii?Uain countiva cotnparctl to total counties 
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t Splliiuun, (' 0. Soiiio LHr>noiuir problem^ (if immntniti fnrmm Mouutfim Hfo juid work, U: 212-2:{, 
January 1934. 

i Net production \alue equals \ of o\or>rhu»K produmi inluus fivd prodiicod for U\csiock, 

The situation for one section of North Carolina has been siun- 
marized as follows: ^ 

In our immediate sections the average (annual) income of the 
small farmer is between $sr) and $00. The farmer has, ()f course, 
his garden and his land from which he gets most of his living, but 
$90 does not oiler nuich margin for taxes, clothes, books, education, 
seeds, fertilizeis etc. For a single ti'ip from the county seat we pay 
the doctor $7. * ^ The topography and history of the 
mountain country explain why over large areas our elementary 
scliools have been very poor. While they arc improving greatly, 

« Gross, John O All eNo. AJounlain life and work, \ol 10, July VMl. 

'Nk'hoHs, W. 1), Kamdli'vH on siibm u^-uml land .\rountain hfo and \\ork, \<»1 lo, .\pril mi 
^CnmphPli, Mrs. 01t\c O, A<l)UsinuM>t to rurvl Indu^trrd ch.in^o willi .spcd'd rrferonco to uioiintain 
aretw. rroccedlngi of tlu^ Nation.il KduraHon A^'ocuf n>tu i57 IHt hs, 1U2U. 
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(hoy niv s(ill \cmt ij)a(lcHiiuU(\ As t\ ivsiilt ^\(* lui\o a hir<!:o ])()i)iila- 
tion wliicli, if iiol aclnally illiUM*al(\ is ^cM*y liinitcd in cHlucation. 
This p()[)iilali()ri pivscMils n special oducalional prohloni of which 
^^'o hoar juuch, and ^vhi('h must always ho con^idoroch hut which 
caiuu)t ])o (\)nsi(h'r(Hl a|)art from the oronomic and social phases of 
povorly ^. 

Evidence ])rosonle(l huer in this shi(l\ indicates that th(^ taxahlo 
wealth oa^\hich schools draw in lartre |)a]'t forsuj)port is less iu]e(]iuUe 
ill moinitaiu than in the nonniountain areas (see ]). 32) of the same 
States. A inimhor uf ^[u(lies (•onii)arin<p State tax resources indicate 
that the Southern States'' which include the uu)iuitaiu area are gen- 
erally less ahle econoniit'ally to supports schools lhan those in certain 
other sections of the country. Siuce hnth local and State sources of 
income are inadecpnitc^ ns cH)m])ai'ed with other arens, the monntain 




liojuc on tlic roiul to Ohl HaK, N'a. 



section a])])ears to ha\e a douhle handicaj) from the ])oint of view of 
school >uppoi*t. 

Soci.vi* AXi) lu'oxoMU' ( 'oxnmoNs 

H'he causes of l)ackward .social and econoiuic conditions in the 

southern niouutain areas have heen disenssed widely hy uiany 

authors and need uot he considered at hnit^th here. Conditions 

have l)tMMi rapidl^ chani^in«i: dnrinjj; the last 2.") \(»ars. hnproved 

^KiitiUMt-fc: |«(it«l'f tf icT , \\ 1 ^liit}t'l«»n NiUotul l-jhic Umn \>«-.()ci.ttiMti. l'i{7 i Uc-t* irih UnN 
letm. X \ . N.^ I - 
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schools, i)ul)lio iuul j)i'ivMto; roiuls; lu)si)itals; tolo])hoiio luul tolt»<i:ni])li 
linos; olcH'tric li^4iliuj4; niul inotlorn howw con vtMiicMioos aro Hnu)n<i: the 
inlhuMU'os now ovcMvoiniiii^ isoliitioii luul social I)mcIv\\ iirclnoss. 

Tim ■i)mgnuu nwd activities of the Tennessee ^'alley Aiithority 
luivo recently given enconi'a<r*MuenL to the peo[)le of the southern 
mountains. Ell'orls are hein<r nuuU* Ihroui^h its Division of Social and 
Economic. Devolo])nienb to stntly the resources of the area, cLevek)]) 
its ])Otontialities, and j)lan a ])rograni of action, This ])rogram is 
designed to im])rove tlie general social and eco!U)mie welfare of this 
section of tlie Nation, as ^\ell as to exchide from ciiitivation the por- 
tions undesiral)le for tlie jmiintenunce. of honu^s and conununity life. 
The elfects of these changes ui)t)n education should be signKicant. 

Ill an intensive study of 428 ropresentativo families living in the 
mountain areas of eastern Tennessee, eastern Kentucky, and western 




Homo of family of U) wliicli has hvon on rolit'f for IS juontlis. 



North Carolina, ]Vof. Lester 11. Wheeler gntluu-ed data showing 
changes during the past. 25 years in the home, conununity, and 
economic life of tlie southern moui^taiiuuM'. Fh^ couchuled that during 
these yours the average mouiitain family has decreased in size froiu 

•«Mevcr, Wjiltor K. Thv Tt'Uiu'sM'O V.vlU\\ looks \o thv ftiluri' Jourrnl of thv X.UUmnI KihUMliuri 

•I Wheeler. LMer U A nf Uir remote nionnl uii in'oplo of the 'I eniuwn Viillej Jou luil of 

the 'loiipesseo Aeadeinj (>f Scietiee, I'O J um vry VM' 

1 
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about 10 inoTiibors lo S; thai the Mvorafro luounluin homo 1ms chnnt^od 
from u '*one-i'0()iu niul l(»un-to-s[ru('luro^' to a two-story, frame 
builclint^ of five rooms; tliat the very limitod stock of homo-iiuulo 
furnisliitigs h'ls bocMi rc])hu'(»(l by faotory-mudo furnituro, iiu'hidinjx a 
sowing nuHdiino, a victrola, and a clock; that in every 100 families 
the luimber of homo owners has increased by 4, the ninnber of renters 
has increased by 0, and the nnnd)er ofsciuattors has deoreased by 10; in 
])laco of one cow ])er family which eonstitulod llie average ])ossessioji 
inlivestoek in 1 910, ])riietioally evoj-y family now Jias two cows, a hog or 
two, and several chickens; wagons and trucks ]iavo largely su])])lante(l 
the wooden slip-drags and the horse and the autonmhilo have to a 
large extent si5[)i)lanted travel on foot. Where travel l)y train was 
])ractically unknown 20 y{*ars ago, 07 ])ercent of the mountain ])e()])le 
now rei){)rt having ridden on a train. The innuonee of more and 
bettor schools is soon in the increase of the family library from the 
Bible and an almanac in 1010 to 32 volumes, a woekl^^ or monthly 
maga/ino, a fountain ])on and ink in 1935; im])rovemonts were also 
noted in such basic things as lu)nu^ sanitation, tJ)o ])lace of women in 
society, and the general standards of living. The studj'' summarizes 
tlu^ situaiion l)y ])ointing out tJuit tJu^ social and economic status of 
the average mountain homo of 25 years ago closely resembled the 
lower 10 pei'cent of those found in that region today. 

It ap])oars ])rol)al)le, therefore, that- the extreme conditions coin- 
monly (le])iete(l by the literature dealing witJi the southern mountains 
represent accura tely only the lower 10 ])ej'cent (according to the author 
just ({Uotcd) of tJu^ Ju)nu»s and conuuunities of this region and not the 
average. However, this estimated ])crcentago involves a large 
nund)cr of boys and girls for whom the ])resencc or absence of an 
o])p()rtnnity for au education is a matter of real importance. Jt is 
the ])ur])os(* of this study to ])rcsenfc data to show educational con- 
ditions both in the more backward mountain communities and in 
the soufUei'n mtMmtaiu regions generally. 
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CHAPTER 11 

SCHOOL CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS 

Pi. AX OK rnv: STrnv 

Tins ciTAPTEi"? presents the following infonnation. cojiroriujif>; eduea- 
tional conditions and edicioney of the school systems: (1) The a V(M'age 
educational practices in the five comities of each S'*a(e ^vhich are 
generally regarded the jnost mountainous and conse(|uently i^resent 
the greatest diinculties in tlie develoimient of public e(hicati()ji; 
(2) the average educatioiud ])ractices in five reiireseatativc comities 
in the noumountainous area of each State; the average educational 
practices in all of the counties of each of the States commonly regarded 
as forniuig a part- of the Southern Appalachian area; and (4) the 
average educational practices in eacji State as a whole. It is apjiarent 
that the total numntahi region of each State contains all gradations 
of nmuntainousness ajtd that the averages for the total inountain 
counties will inclndc the data for the nu)st mountainous counties. 
Also the averages for the States as wholes include hoth the most 
momitaijtous and the nonju*onntainous counties. 

A com])arisoa of conditiojis among type areas in each State will indi- 
cate the extent to which numntain conditions have retarded educa- 
tional developjueuts. The comparisons vdlly of course, not be as sharp 
nor will the differences be as great when the jneasures arc reduced 
to averages fen* groups of counties as if data for each county were 
presented separately. 

The statistics in this section were gathered in part from the pub- 
lished reports and hies of tlie six State departments of education 
which exercise jurisdiction over the schools of the area. In soinc 
cases statistical adjustments in the data a\'ailable were essential in 
order to secure comi^arability. In a few instaiu'cs, additional data 
were gathered directly from the schools. 

The data eJU[)loye(l are for the most part for the school year 1920 -30 
and pre-date the ])erio(l of the de])ressi(m. However, other sludies 
of educational changes indicate that the scaling down of such public 
services as education has been fairly proportional between juountain 
and nojuuountaiu communities, the poorer school districts suffering 
somewhat greater reductions. The (li(rerem*es between the ecbicational 
situations iu 1929-30 and now are not, tlicrefore, as great as one might 
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oxpoct. Ordinarily scliool roiuiitions do not vary ^n'oatly froju your 
to yetu*. The 1929-30 dtila liuvo tho advaiitao;o of hoin^r comparnhlo 
lo fho data pTiblisliod by tho Tnitod Statos Census Hoj)ort, a soiuro 
frequontly dra\m\i])on in this study. (Tho data doal with educational 
conditions among wliito ])orsons unless otherwise indicated.) 

Scope and Seitiug of Surrey.- - T\n^ names of the entire group of 
iTio\aitain counties as well as those of tho counties selected to represent, 
Iho most mountainous and the nonmountainous sections are as 
folloM\s: 

UKOIKUA 





>j 1 






Xoiinionutain 


— - 








cuiiiities 


U.n tow 


• Funnin 


NUnraj 


W alkiT 


- 

KuUon 


*(\il«ota 




ri«*kons 


While 


haiirons 


Clmtoopu 


(lilnier 


folk 


Whitfield 


IJhorty' 




Uordou 


Hahun 




IMitnani 




Unbcr.slum 


* row ns 




Handolph 


*Ua\\s(tn 


*Lampk)n 


I nion 










K KsrVCKY 






Hell 


ll-irhu 


Leteher 


I'ow ell 


t 

Barren 


iU»d 


*JtU*kscHl 


McCreary 


Pnliuski 


TJnIlea 


llroathltt 


Johnson 


Mau^jIIin 


liorkcastle 


])a\ieiuS 


•Carter 


Knoll 


Marlm 


Kowan 


Frankhn 


CMay 


KllDV 


Menifeo 


Wa>no 


Ora\es 


Clinton 


I.nurel 


Morjian 


W hitley 




•Klhot 


renc'O 


*()\\sley 


Wolfe 




K.sttll 


Leo 


rerrj 






FlO.Nd 


* Leslie 


IMke 






XOUTU C VKOIJXA 


.VlcAJWUlcr 


Cherokee 


MelJoweU 


Suaui 


lienufort 


"AlU'glwny 


nay 


*Mae(»n 


'rrani»>J\*nnia 


(""aswell 


'Asho 


Cle\eliintl 


\MiHlison 


* WataUMa 


Cohinibus 


Avery 


(Iraluim 


.NUtfhell 


Wilke>< 


^Moore 


Hnnfoinbo 


Uuywooa 


Polk 


Yaneey 


Wako 


Hurko 


UiMulei "^lon 


Rutherford 






CiililweU 


Jackson 


i^urr) 






TEXNKSSKIC 


VmJersDU 


I^r.inkhn 


UouihuA 


Uoano 


Beflford 




Oranii^pr 


MeMuni 


'SeoU 


D'ividi>on 


Mlount 


Crreenc 


Marion 


Soquatchlo 


Hard in 


nriuUtT 


Oriimly 


-Melius 


Se\ ler 


Henry 


Carnj)bcJl 


nanil>]en 


^Monroe 


SulUsan 


Lauderdale 


Carter 


UuiuUtori 


*Morpnn 


I'nieoi 




Clrtihoruo 


Hancoek 


C)\orton 


Cnton 




Coeko 


Uau kuis 


IMckolt 


Van Ihiren 




Coireo 


Jejrert>on 


Polk 


W,irrcn 




Cuiuherlaml 


'J ohn.son 


I'lilnaui 


Wa.shujfilon 




, Fenlrn^s 


Kt)n\ 


Hheu 


White : 

i 





UndicatOh counties seleete<l to reiirpi'em the most mountainous, Motions of these Slates. 
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VUKilM.V 



Alb6inurlo 


(*ralff 


Loiidouu 


Uu^ell 


01icbterflc-I(l 


AllCKhany 


Dk'kiiusou 


Mtuhson 


Spott 


i'*alrfa\ 


Anihorat 




Montgomery 


Shommdoah 


Halifax 




Floyd 


Nelson 


Smyth 


King Wliliatii 


Balh 


♦Franklin 


rage 


Trtyowell 


Southampton 


Bodforci 


Vredonck 


* Patrick 


Warren 




♦Blaiitl 




PuUuskl 


Wiushlrtgton 




Dputolourt 


(trny>on 


Hapfjahnnnoc'k 


Wise 




*nuc'hamui 


(irecno 


Iloanoke 


SVytho 




C'nrroll 


Highland 


Uoi'kbrklRo 






(Marktt 




Um'kinRlinni 







WKST VIUUIXLV 



Uarlmur 


Hardy 


Mineral 


•Randolph 


Cal)cU 


UorXeJoy 


Harrison 


Mmgu 


Summeis 


Jaokjiou 


lloouo 


JclTorson 


Monongalia 


Taylor 


Ohio 


Broxlon 


Kanawha 


Monroo 


Tucker 


KitchJo 


Olay 


l^ewis 


Morgan 


Tpbhur 


Tyior 


Kaycstto 


Lincohi 


Kicholas 


Wayno 




Ollmor 


l.ogan 


•pemlleton 


^Vebster 




•Omnt 


McDowoU 


Pocahontas 


*SVyoming 




Oreonbrior 


Marion 


Preston 






llsjinpshiro 


*Mo'*(*er 


Ualeiuh 







♦Indionto^ counties selcrled to represent Iho most niountaincms hot'tions of theso States. 



Tlio counties coustilutiHg tlio total niounUiiji area included in this 
study arc marked out witli a heavy broken lino on a map of the soiilli- 
easteru (juarter of the Dniled States. (See fig. J.) On this map are 
sliomi. through distinetivo hatchings, the location of the five counties 
selected to represent the most mountainous sections, as well as the 
five counties selected to represent the nonmountainous areas of each 
State. The former were selected from a group ranked by school 
officials from each State as areas which are most mountainous and in 
wliich mountain conditions definitely influenced educational develop- 
ment. The latter were selected at random, care being taken that one 
county in each State eontaiued one of the larger iirbnn centers and that 
all nonmountain sections of each State were represented. 

The six States ^nth which this study is concerned constitute an area 
of 253,617 scpMi venules (see table 2), 85,350 of wliich areiiu'ludedin the 
area known as the Southern Highlands. About two-thirds of this area 
is in three of the vStates — West Virginia, Virginia, and Tennessee. 

The area within tlie Tennessee Valley Authority is outluiedin figure 
I. It includes 23,477 square miles, or 27.5 percent of the total South- 
ern Highhmds. iMoro than three-fourths of the mountain section of 
Tennessee and about one-half of that of North Carolina are included 
under the Valley Authority. 
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'I'vUbW 2. Sqiiari' niih-s in tin raiwon^ </i'i'>ni>s af counli(>s and in lliosc sitiions of 
Ihr TvnfivssiC \''nllri/ Anlhofiiu included in Una study 
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itu'ki 


X(trth 




^ ir^iioa 


SVost 


Siv 
^ tail's 






;i 




5 


(? 


7 


s 




5 mitet niountimunis rotiiiluw. 




1 












Total . . - 








2, :>32 


2. 12.', 


:j. 117 


I2,»s;i2 


TV A , . . 


u\\ [ 


0 ! 




1. lUt 




0 


:j, 171 


ft lion mount tun couui ic>: 
















Totrtl 


ii,,ur» , 


•J. 021 


a, ims 


2. tiV) 


J, ,v;<> 




11.771 




[) 


7'i ' 


n 


I. H.2 


I) 


f) 




Entire nioiiulaiu CdunUi's: 
















Totil . _ . . 
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lO, S7(> , 


17,2LVi 


lU, '{St) 


is/jyi 


vj, 'dm 


TV \ 








I(J7 


.J, J 12 


0 


2;{. t77 


Kntiro St:it<i: 
















TotuI 




10, ISl 


IS71U , 


ii,r)>7 


•10. 2fi2 


2J<n22 


'irui, (ii7 


rXA 




{.on 


r>, 12^) ' 


22,:i02 
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u.;i 


IS 1 


71). 0 




T'crcc'ul (i( nduil.iin iimi in 
















TV\. 


'-J 7 


0.0 ' 




77 h 


ir. {) 


0 0 




rwent I'ftolii! SI ito m TV \ 


2 <i 




11 1 




7 7 


(1 0 


n 2 



Trio Eort a'uon'al Pkobmcm k\ Tkrms or Nt MBEUb 

The (u'st nsf)00L of tHlucntion in the soutliorii juouiitmns to he 
cxaiiunod hoiv cotUTrns the juunbor of ciiildron of school iigc living 
^viLliiii the area. The ago groups as givoji in the table rouglily corro- 
spoml Lo the periods of eiejuentnry and. seeondarv education. (Sec 
table 3.) In the 205 juouiitain coinities of tlio six States, slightly 
more than a nnllion eliildren 7 to 15 years .of age and somewhat fewer 
than half a million of those 16 to 20 years of age live. Frqjn the stand- 
point of ])otejitial school attitidancCj thereforCj approximately a 
niillion and a half l)Oj;s nnd girls are invplved— nearly 40 percent of the 
children of the designated age gr(nips in the six States. About half as 
many children of school age live hi the most monxitamovis as in the 
noninonntain counties. The 'did'erencos jire particnlarly marked in 
C^eorgia and in Tennessee. 

The data ])resented in table 3 show also thci <listribution of the youth 
by age groups in the jnountainous and nonniountahions sections of 
these States. The ])ro])orti()n of children 1G~20 years of ago to the. 
total grou]) is considcral)ly greater in tiie latter than in the former, the 
(liffeix^nces being greatest in Tennessee and least in Vii^inia. This 
indicates the tendency of older children to forsake the mountain com- 
munities to find homes and occupations elsewhere'. The differential 
is not affei^ted by pei'sons attending schools away from homo because 
the children were enumerated where they reside ratlier than where 
they attend school. The general tendency for children of the ])()st- 
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eloinonlaiy school ago^^ to lonvo t\\o luountnin coiunuinUios is movo 
eviclcnfcAvboa the factor ofspnrsily irf consklcrcd tl\aii M'lion poj)ulalioti 
data only arc ooni])arecL (Seo tabic 4.) Tlic natural s])arsity of 
population in tlio mountain counties nnd iho tendency of tlic cliildron 
to leavo home early logothor constitute one of the chief clidicultiCvS 
in nialdng suitable seliool facilities avallal)Us])ar(icularly for secondary- 
school children. Of course it is possible that if better edueatioual 
opportunities were accessible, the mountain child would not leave Ju)nu^ 
so early. 

TvBLE ^^.^'-Popidalioyi bu ago gvonpa ami bij Ihv variouii groups of co}(niivs ^ 
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' Dfttu from r S {'eriMts Report, 19;iO 
Tablk 4.-^ Ckildmi of vlcincnlnrj/ and sccondanj school agcti per square mile, ID30 
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PcM'Jiaps tho most ini|)orljml consithM'iUion rola(in<^ (o school concli- 
lions in tho soul horn inoiiii tains is cjuoslion of wholhcr or not thoro 
ai'o t^chooLs avaih)hh^ Avilhin roasonahh' clistanros of tho fhiklr(ni\s 
honu's. Thv fat'lors involvcul in this cjU(\slion aro many and c'c)ni|)lox.- 

C'oin])ivh(Misiv(^ inroi'ination ronccMMUMi with school acH'ossihlllly is 
not availal)l(\ Data which ()rovitlc rcrlain sii^nilicant indicos aro, 
howovcM', ])rosont(Hl as indicative of llio situation, Tlicy concern iho 
proportion of children of school a^^c enrolled in school ; the coni(){M'ative 
enrollments in tho elementary and siu'ondary ^'rados; the avera^^e num- 
ber of square jniles per element ai-y and per secondary school; and tlie 
per-[)ui)il expenditure for trans])ortation. 

PvopoHion of cliUdnn utioulhif} school. - The ])ro])0]'tion of children 
of school aire eiu-ollcd in school is considered a ])ractical jneasure of 
school n vailahility. If the ])roportionsin each of the scA^eral ai^e grou]js 
compare favorably Avith those in other eonuuunities, it may be as- 
sinned that schools are available. However, evidence of enrollment 
does not necessarily mean that the sc]u)ols are I'eadily aecessible or 
tJuit the children attend rei^ularly. In table f) data are ])resenled 
showing ])(M"cent aires of ])ersous at tendinis school in the sevei'al types 
of aivas for the ag{^ gi'ou[)s 7 15, 16 2{), and 2i y(\irs and over, cor- 
res])ondintJ: roughly to the ])eriods commonly associated witii the ele- 
mentary sc»luH>l, the high sc1k)oI ])1us junior college, and college ])lus 
any organized clfoi'ts in tlu^ held of adult educ-ation, res])eetively. In 
oj'der to get an index of school enrollment for the entire school age 
group, the total number t)f children 7 lo years of age and those 10 20 
years of age A\ere combinod and ])ercentages found for tho ]n'oportion 
re])orled lo have ])een in school in each ly])e of community studied. 

These data intlieate that of the children 7 to 15 years of age, the 
period most, closely afreeted by the compulsory attendance laws,'^ 
from 0.7 tt) 19.7 ])ercent failoil to attend school during tho school year 
indicated. For the counties rojjrosenting the most uujun taino\is 
sections of these States, the proportions not enrolled in school ran 
consistently higher than tho.se of the representative jionmomitaiu 
counties of the same States. In the mountain counties of Iventucky, 
nearly (juc of every five children of olementaiy school ago failed to 
enroll in sclujol; attendance in the nonnu)untain counties of this 
Slate was 12.0 percent higher than (he average for the nu)untain 

' t onk, K.tUioriJU' . mid (iaiimnit/, W U. A\.ultil)ilil> i)f scIionK in riir,il fomrnumtio's. In tlio 
StiitiHof Uural Ktiiicaiiuii- aioonnimton. Ul , l^iiblic ScIidoI Pnlili'^Iiinu Cn . I'M I t.N;ilh)iml SnciPlj foi 
theStinlvof K«luc!kH()n, •{nth Voirhonk. r.irl 1 ) 

(KuuMintz. V\ U. A\ uhihility (if piihhc-M'hool ochu'Jitiini Ul rural coinimiiutios, Wnslunjiton, CWncrii- 
nu'nt rniitwn: Oflici-, VtW f« .-^ Ocpiirtuiont (iftlio Interior, OftlVW? KduciUitui, atiUodn lU.lO. Xd .\ \ \ 

3 Tho i'nrMpulM)ry lius <»f Kontnck.v, 'J'eniiosNce, urui Wi^t ^'lr^:Imll rt'<|Uire tho iiUt'iuJuiicc at sclioul 
Of all C'hilclri»n 7 10 >ears {»f .mo. \'irLMnn. 7 I'l; North Curohnu. 7 1 1, and Oeorm*!. s 1 1 
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counties, closely parnlloliii}^^ tho ])orcontngos in tlia s;inio iv^o ^roup in 
Iho )ioumOLiiitai!i sool-ions of llio otluM* flvo wSlntos stiuliod. Tho noii- 
attendanco was luoi'C tluui 10 j)Oir(MiL in tho nioi^t niountninous 
roiuUies ot all of Lho States oxcej)t ^''i^ginill. 



T.VHMv Pcrc^'nlagcti ^ of while persona of I'tirioufi age grnnps aUenditifj a/t/y lifpe 
of school cbiring the period from April J,9JD to April t9S0 
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I Kor tlnj I'uttcd t^intt'h tliL^ roUiiwing porct'titagL's allemlod sclioul from tho sovi'ml nt»o groups: 7 to J5, 
0.J 3; 10 to 20, 35.9; 7 to 20, 73.U; ovor 20, I I. J)iita from I . S. Oiisuh Report, 1030. 



Of the chiltlren 10-21) yoarH of a^^o iji (ho luoiuitaiii sections of tlio 
several States^ aj)proxiniatoly Iwo-thinls did noL attend school dnring 
the period. This c()ni])aros fairly closely with percentages found for 
those Sonthorn States as wholes, as well as with percentages for the 
entire Nation, But when the percentages for the most mountainous 
and the nonmountaiiious counties are compared^ substantial dilfer- 
entials may again he noted in favor of the latter, AVest Virginia again 
providing the exception. Among persons more than 20 years of age, 
tho percentages show relatively small (hlYercnces among tho various 
types of areas. 

The differences hetween the percentages for the most mo\nitain- 
ous and nonmoimtainous sections of the varitms States are less 
marked among older cliildren. They are no doubt able to walk 
greater ilistances. Those going to colleges no longer travel (hiily the 
distance from liome to sehooh Xforeover, some ot the schools for 
pupils of liigh-school age are boarding schools, especially in the more 
mountainous sections. Private and philanthro])ic enterprises nuike 
a great ellort to bring older ])ers()ns from the more backward com- 
munities into contact with educational oj)portu!Uties. 

Ehmentary and ^econdarj/ school enrollment. — Accessibility shoukl 

IT) 
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1)0 C()ii8i(kM*0(l mIso from the sUHidpoinl of tlie grade level nttaiiied. 
Data presented in table (5 show tlinfc only a small proportion of children 
of the more mountainous seeHous are enrolled in high school. While 




School coJisolidatioii and accossibUity juu.st coiiteud with roads like ilioso. 



the figures upon Avhieh these percentages are based do not include 
data from tlic missionar}'- and philanthropic schools, it docs not 
seem probable t\u\l the incl ision of children enrolled in them would 
materudly alter the wsitnation. 
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In every SluLo Iho noimuntnitun countios sJiow iiiuoli lavo'or per- 
centages or the oJitira public-acliool eiirolljuoiUs ntlending liigli school 
than the mountain coxuitics. If all the children ohl oiioiii^h to iitlend 
the kst 4 yours oi the public schools were enrolled in tlicso grades, the 
percentage shouhl appvoxhnatc 30. That this percentage is sel(h)in 
reached is imlicated hy the fact tl)at the Natioji^s schools as a whole 
average only 17.1 In city school systems it tends to a])proach more 
closely the maximum than in rural communities. This fact ac^'ounts 
largely for the 30.0 percent of the school po[)ulat30Ji found in high 
school m the nomnountain counties of Georgia, Fulton County, Ga., 
contains the city of Atlanta, in whicli eiuH^Jlmciit in higii ^school is high 
compared to that in other areas of the State, 



Tabli2 i).--Pircf'nt of entire puhlic-sclwol etiroUmejU Joiuid in clcmcJiiar}/ and 

ill secondary (jrad^R^ 
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1 For tire Tnltetl States as a whole 8'J 9 percent of tlie pnhlic-M'hool enrolhucnt w.iri in the elenientar> 
grailes In 1U30 anvi 17 I percent wu.s \n t)m .seeoiidary grades. The setonUary grades arc liero defined as I he 
labt 4 jrrades of the oubh'c-.sT/iool orjian (nation, 

Gomi)aratively few of the childrcJi iu scliool la the uiost iuountainou»s 
counties, particularly in (rcorgia, Kentnek-y, or Virghila, attend higli 
school, unh^ss the}' go to nonpublic scJiooL^ or schools outside of their 
iiouic counties, OpjXH-tTUUtios for secondary educntlon are probably 
not available in (he home counties. "Wlule fairly Jiigh percentages of 
lliose 15 to 20 years of ago are attcndijig school (see table 5), many 
are evidently still in the grades, and arc either marking time because 
no high scj)ools are available or are retarded. 

Area per school in square miles and irdn^portdlion espendiiurc^r- 
Further e™]ence that the opportimily to o])(ain a secondary school 
education at public expense is not generally pnn'ided in the most 
inonntainous seclious of these States juay ])e fomid in the data showing 
the average area ])cr high school (see ta])le 7V J t secjus reasonable to 



nssumc (luU, harriiifz: tlu> use of boiirdiiiij: tind lriinsi)()rtatiou facilities 
as jiicaiis of oveivomin^ tlislaju'O from school, the average area served 
by the secoLi(hiry school of a given comiiuiiiity slioulcl iiot ho iiiucli 
greater than the area servetl by llie cleiueiitary scliot)l, Tlie ai'eas 
])er elementary school are, therefore, likely to represent closely the 
ina>dnnuu attendance areas uf the high schools, it ]uay be noted 
(see table 8) that in the nionntain ct)un(ies coin])ai'atively httle inone^'- 
is spent for pu*jHl trans])ortntion, thus indicating that the accessibility 
of the schools provided is not materially improved througii this ]neans. 
And, so far as is known, provisions arc seldom made from public funds 
to ])ay the board of i)U])ils who attend high school away from home. 
If, therefore, the basic assumption is granted, it is clear from the (hita 
presented that coui])arativcly wide areas of the most moTintaiuous 
comities are not within ivnch of schools ofFcrinix high-school ^voI•k, 
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TvHLi-i S,--'AiHragr ('Xpcnditnrc^ for pupil Irnnsportation per public school 
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The average area in stjuare miles served l)y all schools in the jion- 
mountain counties is greater in (rcorgia, Xorth Carohna, and Virghiia 
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than m the jnountaia countios of these Stales. However, the iioii- 
mountain coiuities in these Slates show unusually large expenditures 
for pupil transportation. In the olhej' three States the average areas 
vary comparatively Utile for all schools. The area pei* high sehool is, 
however, considerably greater for the mountain counties of all six 
States than for the nonniountain counties. In Kentucky and Tennes- 
see the average area per high school is nearly twice nnd in Georgia 
more than three times as great in the most mountainous coimties as 
in the nonmonntain counties. Kven if the secondary schools were 
centrally located and if the children could travel to and from such 
schools in a direct line '^as the crow Hies", t]u)se living farthest away 
would obviously have to travel long distances to school. In the most 
mountainous counties of Georgia, for example, the distance might 
be more than (U2 miles each way. High schools in the moimtain 
counties are as a nile in villages not often located in the geographical 
center of the respective counties. Moreover, the more mountainous 
the area, the more likely it is that a given point can bo reached only 
by a circuitous route. 

Althougli tlie data presented thus far are somewhat general and 
indirect in character, they indicate that pubUc schools, especially high 
schools, arc not as available in the mountain as in the nonmonntain 
(u-eas of the States in question and that inaccessibility is more serious 
in the most mountainous counties. It also appears that many 
cliildren of high-school age attending school are still in the elementaiy 
grades. 

SoMK Mkasurks of tuk Amount and Quality of Schooling 

Grade levels attained —Tnhlo 9 ])resents data concerned with the 
grade levels to which the children in the different types of areas are 
retahied in school. Taking the third grade as representing 100 per- 
cent attendance, percentages were computed which show, the extent 
to which the children arc still in school when the sixth grade, the first 
year of high school, and tlie last year of high si-hool, respectively, are 
reached. The third grade is used as a basis because, by the time the 
child reaches this grade, he is normally 8 or 9 years of age. lie is old 
enough to withstand the hardshi])S entailed in traveling reasonable 
distances to school and not old enough to bo kept home for work or to 
stay away from school because he thinlcs himsell* loo grown up to 
attend. 

The data indicate that there are about two-fifths as many pupils in 
the sixth grade of the schools oT the most mountainous counties of 
Kentucky as in the third grade. In the nonmoimtain counties of the 
State fully two-thirds of the |)ui)ils are retained to the sixth grade. 
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In Tennossoo miuI Virt^inui nlso ihc •i)(MT(Milnjj;os of j)U[)ils iTlnincd to 
the sixth gnulo iwo hV^hov in the nonniountain oountios. In Xorth 
Carolina, howovcr, a lur<ror ])rop()rli()n of ])Ui)ils of the most nunni- 
tainous countios stay in sr-hooi to the sixtli i^nulc tlian in the 
nonniountain connties. 

Table 9/- Raliot i of jjupih cnrollctl in tiistli (jt'ndc oj Ific public di nn utnrfi school, 
If V first i/car of hujli school-, and (he lost >/(iir oJ high .^^rhool It) cork Joo puitils ui 
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i For tluMuiMi('s('ho()|> fi>r w liiti'sof the NiiHtmasti uhnU* tlu» rntuisjiro, rpspoctlvel> , SO 1,72 l,nmlJ<i.! 

Ratios of onrollnuMit^; in the first year of hli^h sehooi to tliose in the 
third grade are luo;lier in the noninoinitain eoiinties of all the Stiites. 
Indeed, eoni])arisoiis for hoth the ruv;t and last yenn^ of hio;ii sehooi 
show the etTeot of niountMinousnest; upon pij])il retention. If the 
data presented in table 10 are representative, there are. whole mountain 
eoiinties in the six States hi whieli only about two of five ehildren 
reeeive as jniieh as a sixth-grade edueation. Even tlie best of the more 
mountainous counties seldojii keep more than three-fourths of the 
children through this grade. With the oxee])tion of West Virginia and 
North (\irolina, the schools of the juore jnountainous counties lose at 
least three out of every four children before they reach high school 
and only one-fourth to one-half of those who enter high school rejnain 
until the last year. The nonmountain counties of these States, other 
than West Virginia, retain about twice as many to liigh-sehool entrnnco 
and bold a nnich hirger proportion of the children until they reach 
the fourtb year of the secondary school. 

Ocnernlly speaking, the schools of each of the si.'c States as a whole 
con.sistently show better records in retaining ])upils (o (he higher grades 
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ll)n]i tluMaoiuUnin spclioJis. l-'or ihc^ hit^h-school lovols tho dillVroncos 
arc for tho most part murkcd. Tho hi^ho>l porfoiUnixos ivliiiiio(l ii\ 
school, ovoii ill llio noiunoimtnin aiva^, aro roiisidorahly Ixdow (Jioso 
found for tho Xatioii as a wholo. vSoiuo Slafos in whioh tho schools 
aro (hn'olo])od boyond tho avoraiiio wouKl, of ooiirso, show rotoution 
Indioos highoi' tluui tho^o for tho Xaiioii as a wholo. 

Lenijih of ^vhool hnfi aud days itUuidtd. Two iiulioos of tho amount 
of school education ])rovid(Hl in the inoinitain ooiuiuunitios aro (l)o 
muuhor of (hiys •j)or yoar sohooN are opoii ami tho munhor of days tho 
|)Upils actunlly attontl stdiool. Data prostnilod in tablo 11} ^ivo infoi- 
juation of tho ty])Os indioatod. Thoy juay ho road as follows; In (ho 
(ivo juost nu^untainous oountios of (uMU't^ia Iho olojnontary sohools arc 
opon an avorago of 141 days ])rr yoar; in tho fivo iionn)ountani 
oountios thoy aro oi)on 179 days iu\*uiy 2 juonths loniror. In tho 
foi'juor tho pupils attend on an avorai^o 98 days annually and in tho 
lattor 142 days. Tho actual ])oriotl of instruction rocciYod by the 
average (diild in tho jnost juountainous oountios of (loorgia is nearly 
9 weeks shorter oaeli year tlnin in tho nonmouutain counties. In 
at least throe of tho States the disadvantatio of short terms hi tho most 
mountainous counties is airfrra vated by irre^rular attendanec. 

Tahlj; 10. ~Tn'})i lonjlh tuul jmmhi/ of tlnifs nffi }i.ilnl /ur pnpil vnrnllcd 
in pMic ii( UK nlnr'/ ^chool'i ^ in llhid 
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Kalinu pupiU on ihp basis of nu'os. \s.ts iT7 ilii>s; rlu* 'ui-ra^o minibor of »i.i\s utipnrlotl the pupih of <nch 
iJi'hooN for liio Xation s\.us I is 

Jlliieracy. — Two typos of illiteracy data are diseussed in this study. 
(See tablo 11.) The illiteracy of ])orsons 10 20 years of age may bo 
thought of as tlie ])resent re»spor,sibility of tho scliools. The illiteracy 
of ])ersons older than 20 n.ay bo ro^xarded as evidenee of the ])ast 
failure of Llio sclioois. The faof that tho percentage of 'ilhtorates 
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shown for younger ago group is in ovovy cixso very jiuich lower 
than for the older grou|), iiulieates that a greater ed'ort is ])eing made 
than tormerly to aeliieve some e(hieati()iu 
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♦ Kor the wiiito popLihiilon of ihe raited Stnies the percentages were, res[>ectivel>, 0 0 and ,'..3. Data 
froni r. S (\Misus Keport, mu 



Data for both age grou])S are favorable to tlio nonniountain coun- 
ties. In the most} mountainous counties of Kentucky, Virginia, and 
Tennessee, a])])r()xiinately 1 in 20 of the clukU'en of school ago were 
reported as illiterate in 1930; of those over 20 years of age iu the 
most mountninous counties of 4 States, more than 1 in 10 were unable 
to read and write. There is some evidence that the more backward 
communities are now improving more rapidly than the nomnountain 
sections. In any event, the data presented in table 11 do not show 
as much ilHteracy in the most mountainous sections as the general 
reports from these regions would lead one to expect. Due to the high 
literacy rate of Fult(m County, containing the city of Atlanta, the 
nonmountain area of Georgia is the only type area included in tiiis 
study in wliich the ilhteracy now ''in the making'^ is lower than that 
of children 10 to 20 years of age for the Mation as a whole. The 
nonmountain counties of four of these States, however, show a smaller 
percentage of white adult illiterates than the average for the Nation, 
[n all but one case, the illiteracy percentages of the six States, taken 
as wholes, are considerably higher than those for the Nation, 

Age-grade stains of pvpils,—A measure commonly used as an index 
of the effectiveness of schools is the age-grade status of the pupils. 
Assuming tluit a child 6 or 7 years old should be in the first grade, 
one 7 or 8 years old in tlie second grade, one S or 9 years old in the 
third grade, and so on, table 12 shows that the percentages of children 
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who arc above iionuiil ago for [\mv grades aro higher in (he most 
moimtninous coimtios than hi tho nonniountain eoiinties of the respec- 
tive States. Retar(hitioii is apparently nearly as gr(Mit a j)roblein in 
the liigli school as in tho elemontary grades. No data wholly eoni- 
parable aro available for the Nation as a whole, hut a sample study, 
based upon data for 1927^ involving llOjOol M-hile pupils in the 
elementary grades of 70 representative city schools located in 35 
States, showed 13.4 |)erecut over age; another study made iu 192S ^ 
of 7,G32 pupils in the elementary grades of 45 rej)resentalive consoli- 
dated schools slu)wed that 15.2 percent of the childreu were a year or 
nioro retarded; still another study made iu 1930,^ including both 
elementaiy and secondary schools located m the rural conuuunities of 
22 counties of 5 representative vStates, showed that of the 52,574 
pupils involved, 17.6 percent were 1 or more years retarded. 
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I \0 (lain nMd'nblo (U»ory:m and V est Viruinm or for SDcondarj schftoh of Tuunossoo. 

* linllfuK County ornittyd hecausc of apparent iriamiraey of data roportPd. 

Table 13 oilers additional data coucerning retardation. It should bo 
read as follows: 04 percent of the 10-year-old children of the most 
mountainous counties of Kentucky are retarded. Of these, 23.6 per- 
cent are retarded 1 year; 21.1 percent, 2 years; and 19.3 percent, 3 or 
more j^cars. lu the uon mountain counties of this Stale, 37.8 percent 
of the JO-year-old children are retarded; 19.4 percent, 1 year; 10.9 
percent, 2 years; and 7,5 percent, 3 years or more. It is sii^nificant to 

* Blostj, O.'r ,07^^/SeRcl, iJa^iid TheH'hooUifppvpi't'taney of faditrp> in thoolpiuontaiy pra<ios Aiiimcan 
School Board Journal^ Clutch VJ33. 

s UlobG, 1). T. An af^e-Kradc stn(|> of 7.»i32 cUMuonlary impils in 4.*i consolidated schools Vashington, 
OoMjrninent PrintlnK Ofljci*, IWin. {{\ S. Dpparhnont of llio IntPrior, Olllco of Kdueatioru Pamphlet 
No. 8 ) 

6 (taumuit?, U. A\ailaliil»t.\ of puldic odnoation in rural coininitnUies.. ^^''ayhl^^;toa, (lovornnienfc 
Printing Oflioe; 1030. (U, s. DcparlniLMit of tho Intprlor, OUlco of Kducation, Bulletin IWO, no. 31.) 
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note thai lUo (li(lVr(MUH\s hotwocMi tho J)(mt(mi(u<2:os for the Iwo tyi)os of 
ooiimumitios hocoina ji:n\il(M' ns thc^ ininihor ol' yours of rotanhition 
hicroas^es. Tho proportion of tho rhilch-on rotarchnl well as tho 
iiiiinbor of years thoy are votankxl is considerahly groator among tho 
14-yoar-ohls than among tho iO-yoar-ohls. Not only aro larger pro- 
portions of the ohihh'en rotardcnl as thoy l)ocomo ohkM', but theiunnhor 
of years tlio average ehihl is rotarckMl inoroasos as he becomes older. 
These facts probal)ly aocoimt t{) a oonsi(hn-abh^ (h^groe for the compara- 
tively sn)nll number of ])iii)ils shown by (able 9 to roach the upper 
grades of [hv, school. 'Phorc^ is a ((MKhMioy for r^tarthnl ohihiron lo 
become (hscoin'au:(Ml and loa\(^ school. 
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Qnalificaiiom oj f^'f/rAr/.s*. Educators generally agree that the niost 
important factor in school ofriciency is the teacher. Other things being 
e(|ual, the teacher most thoroughly trained should.be the Biost sue cess- 
fill. Jt follows that the cpiahty of the education provided by the school 
is to a degree determined by the amount of trainu)g the teachers have 
received. In order to examine this asj)eot of the education provided in 
the southern iriountains, data are ])roscnte(l fsee table 14) to show, 
fu'st, tlio proporti(m of the teachers serving these schools "who have 
high-school eduoali{)r) or hv^s and, second, tho proportion Avho have 2 
years or jnore of college education. Those in the first grou]) arc abovT 
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the lovol ot tlio gt'ii^'i'Hl p<)])uluLu)ri of thoso oomnuiiHlios, but iiuulo- 
quatoly tniined for toiU'liinu;. The socoiul group luivo. [raining now 
widely accepted Uij, a nuuiiuuiu sUnulurd lor teaching ccrlificnles, 

Table l-t. — Percent of teaching a la jj having Jtigh-fichnol cdnealion or Ic^sa and 
percent having 2 or more //(ar.v cf college edueation i 
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•Accorduin to iIjo XaUon.il .*^Ur\o> of Uio KduriiUon uf 'I'dichpr--, only I 2 pmtMil of jUI tl»u (oueliorsof 
elomeniary uiitl socotuUiry puhliu t«t:liooK reporlinl t yi"ir^ of hi'Jh-school pdiiriition or less*; si 2 percent 
reported 2 years of college or more. 

2 Loss than I year in eollego. 




Mountain scliool and teacher's cabin, 

Wit] I the exce})tion oi West Virgniia, the difl'erence.s between tiie 
training of tJio teachers ot the nio-^t nu)untHinourf counties and of those 
of the noninountnin counties are favorable to tiie latter. (Sec table 
In tiie inosb mountainons counties of (Georgia and Kentucky, 
for examph^, more than lluuM^-foin'ths of the tencliers have a liigh- 
school education or k\ss. in the h)rnier, tbe i)ercentage of teachers 
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with thin Irniiunc; is more than sev(Mi times as o;reat u\ the most moun- 
tainous counties ns in the noiunountaiu counties. In Virginia tlic 
percentages of such teachers in all typos of areas arc snuiller than m 
any of the other States, but in the, most mountainous counties the 
proportion is nearly six times as great as in (he nonniountain counties. 

In the nonmountain coujitics of tJie Stales Juiving tlic ])est record in 
teacher preparation a considerable proportion of tJie teachers are com- 
[)aratively unprepared and nearly one-l)alf fall below the accepted 
standard of 2 year.s of college education. The recent oversu])ply of 
teachers is resulting in raising the cei'tifi cation stajidards and con- 
sequently in lowering the percentages of undert rained teachers. AMiile 
comprehensive comparative data are not available, progress along this 
line in the most mountainous coynties aj)pears to ])e less satisfactory 
than iji the mmmountain counties as indicated in the table. 

Experience is usually also considered an important measure of the 
efliciency of teachers. Studies of experience as a factor in teaching 
cfhciency verify the gcjieral observation that especially during the 
first 5 years of service iji the schools n teacher gaius in knowledge and 
skill tJu'ough ])rofessional reading, contacts witJi fellow teachers, and 
similar tyj)es of exj)eriences. xVl though the difrerences are compara- 
tively small, the i)erccntages (see table 15) show clearly that in all of 
the six States, except Virginia, the schools of the most mountainous 
counties employ a larger proportion of begiiming teachers than those 
of tlie nonniountahi counties. (Conversely, the noji mountain counties 
of all but West Virginia attract and hold a larger proportion of 
experienced teachers. A study of 150,182 ^ teachers eniployed in 1930 
in school.^ located in centers of 2,500 or fewer population in the United 
States revealed that 17.4 percent were teaching their first year, while 
68.4 percent had taught 3 or more years. For the most part, the 
available data show that stability of the teaching force does not chfl'cr 
widely in the six States from that hi the Nation as a whole. The 
slight advantage shown by some of these States in this respect would 
probably disappear entireU'' if, as in the Nation-wide study, data from 
city schools were excluded. 

Another factor wliich determines to some degree the quality, train- 
ing, and fitness of the persons cjuployed as teachers is the salaiy paid. 
The average annual salaries of teachers and supervisors of the various 
ty])es of counties in 1930 are sho^\ n in table 16. The average teacher 
employed in the most mountainous counties of (Jeorgia was paid $436 
per year; in Ken tucky, $510 ; in Virginia, $588 ; in North Carohna, $654 ; 
in Tennessee, $716; and in West Virginia, $988. The salaries are 

' (buinnit/, W. rf. Sttuu-^ of t^iu'hcr^ and i>dricu>i^ oiti[)lo.\od in tlio rural schools of tUe UniUvI States. 
Wushiti{;l<>n, (jf)\i»rtm»Mit rnntinjr OflJcfs iD»ri. (V ^, I )(M>«>rtin(»nt of tho Interior, OHico of Kducation, 
aulletui, J0:i2. No. 3 i 
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higher in the nonmoiiiibiiu connlios in all Slates. Oiuitlinji; (leorjiiia, 
tlio diderentials viuv^o ap])r()xiinaloly from $250 to $400. 

Tarlki to. — Pment of tcockers new to tlw projcssiafi ond those hanng 
S or morf i/can of experience, lOi^O 
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t Theuverngo annual .salary of .ill te.ichers an<l super vusors of public scIkkjIs iu tbf I'nueil .^tates, uieluding 
Negro schools, was $1, t20 in il>.iO 

FiXAXC'lAL MkABUUES OF EorCATIONAL OPPOUTrXlTrKS 

Average annual eJ'pen(litures,~~^Vl\cn the educational opportimities 
of t^vo or ruore eoiiHiiiinilies are eompared from a financial viewpoint, 
two major considej-atioius are: The amount spent annually to support 
the public-school ])roti:ram; and the money invested in housing and 
material equipment. To secure measures whereby the various groii])s 
of counties may he compared, annual expenditures for the public 
schools for whites, excc])t funds invested in new sites, hiiildings, and 
equi])n^ent, were totaled by counties and by groups of counties, (See 
table 170 Tiieso were thou divided (1) by the total number of white 
teachers employed in the scliools, (2) by tbe number of white children 
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0 20 yonrs t)f n(j^(» liviiio: in 1 ho rospoctivo coiintio-s, nnd {[^ ) by tho num- 
ber of pupils cMU'ollod in tho i)ublic' schools for whitos. 



Taiilk 17.- Ai\r(i(/c ainounU^ tipcnt for public t'lcfnenlnnj and ^(condanj cdiicalwn 
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i C'nnipuu'd un Iho foUnu uij; h!i.se>s. Per tiMelierOuiiUojed in |)uhlieeleinenLary nnd liigh.sehoolfa, per child 
0 to 20 years of ago Iivmjk hi each t.s pe of area ludicaloi], and per ohfhl eui oiled hi public M'hwLs Dula are 
for will tos only. Teachers, as the term is hi-reuseil, menn.s the entire instriicLionalMafr and includes teneliers, 
sii|)ervLsor^, and princifmls 

' Comjiarable per capita figures for the fulled States as ,j \s hole are* re.speetiselj , i$2,215, $1*51, and $77. 

AVhilo on oil ty\)0^ of cli^*iK()^ lins its own ])Oculinr sigJuJicanoo as a 
measure of the amount and ([uality of eduontiou provitled, the ajinunl 
per-teaohor eost is probably the best of tbo three iueasures of /luajncial 
suppoj't iu a ^ivon comnumity. J t overoojuos somewhat the clifferenees 
due to sparsity of popuhitioj). In one-teacher schools it is rou^^hly 
equivalent to all the mouey spent foj* school |)UJ'i)0ses. 

The moasuro of comparative costs juosl couunouly euipJoyed in 
the Tuitcd vStates is the average expenditure per pupil. Since this 
jueasure does not consider the childroji of scliool age who live in a 
f^iveu area but are not attendijig sciiool, the per-capita costs were 
coiuputed also on the basis of all ehildrou 6-20 years of age who livT 
in each gj'oup of counties as given by the T'liitcd States census 
report. The tluve types of data are presented in table 17. 

Gj'eat variations in public-school expeiuliturcs among the States 
and between sijnilar ty])es of con innini tics are showji iji the table. 
In each case^ except for the nomuountain grou]), Georgia shows the 
lowest aniiual expojiditiire for ])ublic education; West VLi'ghua the 
highest. The schools of the most mountainous comities of Georgia 
and Kentucky spent less than half as juueh on education as those of 
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West Virf^iuin. liisofnr as t^roalcM* ox])eiulitnres moan t)etler schools, 
comparisons betwoon tlio most inomUaiiious and tlie nomnount^iin 
counties reveal si^^nifieanfc difleronees in faN^or of tlie latter. The 
diflerences in exi)endituj*t\s sho^vn are froju 45 ])orcent hif?lier iji West 
Virginia to nearly 300 ])oroent luf^her in G(M)rfl:ia. \Mien comparisons 
arc made to tlic United States as a whole, even tlic l\if];hest average 
exiDonditure fomidin these six States falls helow the national average. 

Value of bii'ildings, grounds), and x^chool equipment. — Data to sho^v 
the amount of money per teacbei* and ])er cliild 6-20 years of ago 
invested in school biiildings and sites and in pei-manejit school equip- 
ment arc presented in table IS. The value of school proi)erty reported 
by local school ofhcers is in part estin^ated. However, it is believed 
that the counties in question follow the same method of determining 
and reporting the amount of money invested in school property. The 
data arc therefore assumed to be comparable amojig the several States. 
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Modem high school loc:itod hi tJio couuty seat of a typiciil mountain comity. 



Certainly they permit comparison between the groups of counties 
within each State. In the case of West Virginia separate data for 
white and Negro schools were not available for either the value of 
school buildings and grounds or for the et[uipment. Hence the data 
presented for this State are for both races. The same is true of 
equipment values recorded for Kentucky. 

The five most mountainous counties, as well as the mountain coun- 
ties as a whole within each State, have apparently invested compara- 
tively little in school buildings aud equipment. If it is assumed that 
the averages for the n on mountain counties represent the amount a 
community should invest in school buildings and equipment, it may 
be concluded that the uiore mountainous groups of counties fall far 
short of the need, in {Jeorgia, for example, the most mountainous 
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counties re])ort im avom<i:c invostuiont in l)uilclint»;s tuul grouiids of loss 
ilum $800 |)(M' touc'hor ms c()nii)uro(l to more lhaa t$5,000 in the uori- 
mountain coimtios— a ratio ol' L to C. la Kciituoky tlio most juoim- 
taiiious countios sIkw an invostmoiiL Joss than one-fourth that of the 
nonmouiitain coiiatios. J n Tennessoe a ml Wosb Virginia tlie difrercnco 
is loss striking. But ovoa ia these States the nonn\ountaia counties 
have invested nearly J ^> times as much money in s(»h()ol buildings and 
grounds per unit of measure as the moj^t mountainous counties. The 
entire mountain counties of the several States, wth the exception of 
Tennessee, sliow consistent and marked disparities ^vllen the average 
values of school buildings and grounds are compared Avith those of the 



Table ]^--Avfrage vciluR oj buildings and grounds and of scfwol equipment 
per Icachvr employed and per child 6-20 years oj age ^ 
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» roinparnl>lp figures for the white school}; of the rnited States n-^ a whole are, respectively, $7,013 and 
$504 ])er teacher, or $17S ;ind $15 per child i>-20 years of niie. 
' Includes data for botli whites and NcKroes. 
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States tukoii as ^vllol^^s. C'ompnrod on the par-cliild basis, tho 
dilFcrcTices arc greutt^r tluui on tho> por-toaclior basis. 

Generally apcakiiig, bolh in llio value of school buildinf^s and grounds 
and in tho amount; invested in sohool cquipjucnt, Ihc jnountain 
counties fall below Stato standards as well as below those maintained 
in the iionmountaiji counties of tJie res])eetive States. When national 
averages iire taken as standard, these shorteoniings of the mountain 
schools are still more apparent. Averages do not, of eonrse, sliow 
extreme conditions. In soine cojiimunities visited there were no public- 
school buildings; church buildings and benches were used for school 
purposes. Equipment consisted of the few books and materials the 
cliildren brouglit from Jionie or which were ])ro^^ded tJn-ough the 
resomcefulncss of the teacher. Many public schools observed in the 
remote nioimt^iin communities are plain s([uai'c buildings in poor 
repair, containing very Uttlc equipment. 

Under the local s^^stem of financing ])ublic education, widely prac- 
ticed in tJic United States, tlie presence or absence of educational 
services, and the conditions of the schools in general, are found to 
bear a very close relationship to the wealth of the com numi tics in 
whicli they are located.^ Since the economic conditions of the southern 
mountams are below standard, the school buildings and equipment 
provided arc also unsatisfactory. 

Estrmated taxable wealth available Jor the s'U2)port erf schoob— Some 
idea of the diflercnces in taxable wealth among the types of com- 
munities in the States studied may be obtained from table 19, show- 
ing the estimated wealth per teaclicr employed and per child 7 to 20 
years of age. The data hiclude figures for both whites and Negroes. 

The differences between the average estimated wealth per teacher 
for the most mountainous and tho nonmountain counties are for the 
most part significant. The difl'ercnces are somewhat less when com- 
puted on a per-cluld basis than when computed on a per-teacher 
basis. A com])arison of the average expenditures and the per capita 
Avealth suggests that the several groups of mountain counties levy 
slightly higher taxes for school purposes than the average of the 
respective Static of which each is a part. Shnilar comparisons between 
these States and the Nation reveal, however, that school tax rates are 
somewhat lower in the six States than m the Nation as a whole. 

Financial aid for schouLsfrom State sources. — It is of interest in this 
connection to note the extent to which schools in the States studied 
draw upon State funds to supplement or equalize the funds available 
for school purposes from local tax resources. Information is presented 
to show the amount of nu)noy cotitributcd to the public schools from 
State sources computed on the basis of the number of teachers cm- 

! Oowdeii. Susie K. Thoy Don't Pay Taxeh Journal of the Nutlonul EducaUon Association, 21 : 2.'»iH)l, 
November 1032. 
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ployed and oii the ba^^is of tho niuuber of cluldmi 7-20 yeiws of age 
]iving.iu the various tu)Uiitios. (See table 20.) 



TABiiE 19. — Average amounl of wealth ^ estimated to ho available for taxation for 
schools for 1030, by typos of areas 
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I Estimates of wealth shown are for both wlutcs and Ne^jroes and \Nero conu>utecl on tho following baso>; 
(a) Estimated Irim woalth por teachers cniployed in all elementary and secondary rchools. and (0) tho 
ostimatPd wealth per child 7-20 years of age llvins in each typo of area. 

» An citort to find comparable estimates for tlm Notiofi ab a whole reMilted in $230,311 taxable wealth per 
teacher and $6,2:15 per child. 



In West Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia an 
effort is being made through Rtatt^ aid to oflset tJie lunitations of tho 




Ai)aiulo2iJTiciit of <d(l clapl)()arcl buildings. 
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moiinttliu coiintirs dut^ to iiuulottuiilo taxable M-oaltiu In Wost 
Virginia^ aiul prohahly also in Nortli Carolina, the lavorablo dilTor- 
onlinl ill Slato aid cMijoytnl In" (ho most niouiitainoiis coiintios fully 
olFsets the Tinfavorablo clinViTutial in ptM'-c-apitn AVt^ailli. Iti \'irgiiiia 
lluMT air com])arativoly sinall dUlVrtnu't^s botwtuMi inoimtairi and uon- 
nioiintaiu conuuiuutiori in (^stiniattul taxabit* Moaltli. In the otIuM* 
Ihroc States tlio aids prosidod from State sources lor tho scbools of 
tlio most moiuitaiuous r()unti(\s do not appear to odset the disparities 
in tbeir ability to su])port schools. In Kentiieky, for exani])le, State 
aid per ca])ita is, if anything, greater in the nonnioimtain eoiinties 




lleplacomcMit by ^e^v consolidated schools. 



des])ite tbo faet that tlie ])er-eai)ita ^vealtll is more tliaii lliree times 
as great as in the five most luountaiiunis counties. 

In recent years much j)rogress lias been made in llie e([iialization of 
the educational op])ortiinities tbrougJi t]ie nse of State funds; West 
Virginia, North Carolina, and "rennessee are examples. 11* coiui)ara- 
tive data were available sho^^'ing State aid in mountain and non- 
mountain counties for a date Inter tlian liere presented, changes in the 
situation Avould ])robably ap[)ear in these States. 

IIuijKin r{'So)irV(f< n.s* a factor In Hvhuid auppart, - Tlie ratio ^vhiell tlie 
niind)er of adults 21 years of age and older ))ears to the mimber of 
children and youth to be educated is sonu»times considered as a factor 
ill a eoninmnity's ability to support schools. Tahle 21 sho^vs the 
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number of adulU 21 yearn of ajjjo and abovo per child 7 to 15 years 
of ago and per adoloscont 10 to 20 yoars^ of age. 



Table 20. — Financial aid per teacher employed and per child 7-20 years old con- 
iribuled from Stale soutcch for the, support of public edxicatioUf 1030 » 
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I Amounts of flnnnclrtl lUil contrtbutwl Incltulos dtUn for both \\ hlte and ^a^o schools. 
»Tho comparnblo ngures for I ho Vol ted Suites nro ^Mh per tenchcr and $0.H7 i)er dilld. 



Tab Lie 21. — Xuviher of persona Jl years of age and above per child 7- In years of age 
and per adolescent 10- M) years of age^ 1930 ^ 
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1 For tlm I'nlted Stutcs as n whole comparable rutiob of atlult whites aro 3 11 to ciiildron 7 10 >ears of age 
and 6.M to those 10- 2i) jears of ace. t)jitn from r. s. ron.suH Ueport 

In etidi of tho six Statos Ihore are substniitialiy more adults— poten- 
tial ]>rodiicerH — por child of school ai^c in the nonmoiintain counties 
than in tho most mountainous counties. In the nonniountain coun- 
ties of Kentucky, for oxninplo, there are 2.9 persons 21 years old or 
older to every child 7-15 years of age; to every child 10-20 years 
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old, 5.7 adults^ [u llio most luountaiiious coiintios, howover, tlic 
nitlos arf* I child to L.7 adults for tho vount^er group of ohildron, aud 
I to 4.L adults for tho ohhu' grou]). lu tho iu)uuu)un(aiu countios of 
this State there are, thcuvfore, 1.2 aud L.O adult ])rodu(*ers luore per 
ohild of elouientnry school nud high-sohool age, ros])octively, than in 
tho luouutaui oouutios. Ooorgia and Tonnosb^oe show' vory similar 
disi)arities. If tho efloots of this factor on the inequality in ahiliiy 
among tho various ty])os of counties to support an adocjuate school 
program are added to those ■{)roviously mentioned, the ]nok of edu- 
cational ])rogress is more easily understood, 

Rupert B, Vance ° points out the significance of this factor in his 
study of the relationship of regloiud resources and luinum adequacy 
when ho caUs attention to tho fact that 1 L of the Southern States, 
with less than ()ne-(|uaUL-r of the Nation's population, have fully 
two-fifths of the Nation':^ children to roar and educate. If only tho 
chihlron living ou farms are considered, it aj)pears that the rural areas 
of thovse I 1 States now rear and educate nearly two-thirds of all tho 
farm ohildrou fi 20 years of age of the Uiuted States, 

Availability opScuools i.v Shlkcticd Morx'rAi.v (V)itxti]3s 

[Han and p}irpo}ie oj ihi^s' ph(h\e of ike >'<fn(li/, — In order to get a closc-up 
view of the whole ([uestion of tho acccssihility of schools in tho South- 
ern Appalachians, a detailed study was undertaken of a nund)er of 
selected mountain counties. Data are here presented in the form of 
county maps (see figs, II to Vl and tables 22 to 25), which ai*e supple- 
^nionted with statistical data collected directly from individual schools. 
The five counties named helow, with tho Sta(e in Avhich eachis located, 
furnished the infornuition necOv^saiy for this part of the study: Lump- 
kin, (la.; AVolfe, ivy,; NLacon. N, C, ; Monroe, Tcnrh; and Mercer, 
W. Va. These counties may be thought of as fairly t3q3ical of the 
most mountainous sections of these five States. Tlioy represent, 
therefore, those parts of the nunmtain areas in which the problems of 
nudcing ])ubllc educatioiuU opportunities readily accessible to all of 
the ohildrou are tho nu)st dillicult. 

Factual data presented in this section wore collected directly from 
tho schools and the county su[)Crintendonts of the counties in ((uestion. 
The j)urj)()so is to 'provide, by way of illustration, answei*s to the fol- 
lowing ([uostious: Just how many and what kiiuls of schools are there 
in tho nu)st nu)untainous counties? How arc they distributed over 
the area to be served? How far are the elemotitary schools from each 
other? Tho high schools? How far do the children live from the 

9 Viuico, RuiHTt a niiman K'('OL'r;i|)li> of tho SouUi t ni\pr^it> of N'orUi Ciirohni Press, 1032 (UtiU 
vcrsily of NorUi Carolu .\ Sonul Study ^ornvi ) 
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schools provided? What provisions nro iiuulc foi* tmiisporting ciiiU 
dren? How muoli schoolino; do tlio (^hildrcMi of Iho more mountainous 
coimtiesget luuiually? To wluiL ugo and ^rrado lovol are (hoy rolained 
in school? 

Obviously thoro i.s a juaxiinum dislanoo l)oyond which a cljild ean- 
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FiGURB n. — Location and {UTOs.sihilil\ of schools, 10;^2, Linujjkiii Comity, (Sji. 

not roasonably bo t\\i)C('tod to M-alk daily to and from .srhool. It is 
clearly moro tlian a nuitter of miles. Other important considerations 

i" Data somowlMl liws toinjikno hut simrlvr iti (mk* \\i>ro prt'seiilcd for I nlluT iiiomiuunoiis coimties 
viz, Leslie, K.v.; Ji)hnM)n, Teiin ; Buoluumii, Va ; and (*fr,iiU, \\ Vn.; in an eiirllor slu(b. Kcoiiouuc nud 
Sodul Problems ami C^onditloni, of Uio Soiaiicni .Vpimlaclii ui**. Op. fit , pp. 11.1-lU. 
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arc: The time mjuinHl aiul the ofVorL oxpcMidod in traveling to and 
from schooL Tlicso vary with clinuito, topography, road conditions, 
the age ot the chUd, coojXM-ation of parents and the like, In surveys 
of city seliool systems, the pruetieo followed in eertaiii reeenfc studies 
is to fix one-half mile as tlie nia.xinuini distance a child sliould walk 
to school. Tlie nuixnnuju (HsLanee fixed in stucUes made by rural 
e(hieators and by the eonipulsory e(hieuli()n laws of juost of tljc vStates 
is usually either J *m miles or 2 miles, A mu.ximuni of 2 miles is the 
basis used for i)ur[)oses of this section. 

Location and distribution, of .st/h)oAs\ The schools ^vithiii the five 
comities wre k)cated on tlio county maps as accurately as ])()ssible, 
with the help of the coujity superintejidents, uJid a circle drawn 
aromul each scJiool upon a 2-milc radius. No home within a given 
cu-cle is nuH'c than 2 miles from the school kjcated at its center. 
The actual distance children M'alk to school juay, of course, be gi'cater. 
Mountain roads tend to ^vuul in and out with the valleys ajul creeks, 
l^recipitous mountains oftcji act as barriers. Even where there are 
areas of fauiy level country, the route frojn hojue to school will seldom 
fohow 'I straight line. 

Th(^ circles placed aroimd (he schools, together with the symbols 
showiiig that they serve the elementary or the secondary grades, or 
both, will afl'ord sojue idea of the distances the schools of various 
types are from each other. (Figs. II to VL) The schools are usually 
located in valleys and on bottojn hmds. In areas in which the con- 
tour lines are farthest ai)art, indicating little change in elevation, tlie 
cii-cles overla[) considerably; in areas in which the contour lines are 
close together, indicating mountainous terrain, thei'e is compara- 
tively little overlapping. Indeed, parts of the more mountainous 
areas arc not included in any of the circles, indicating that such areas 
are located 2 miles or more from the nearest schools. The small 
circles, squares, and other symbols locating the schools, and the num- 
bers within these symbols, show that almost all of the elementary 
schools are of the 1- and 2-tencher type. The high schools usually 
employ three or more teachers, indicating that they serve as central 
schools for several elementary school districts. In Lumi)kin County, 
Ga., for exajuple, there is only (me high school in the entire county. 

Transj)ortati(m to either the elementary or the secondary schools 
is provided in comparatively .small porticms of these communities. 
One reason for the absence of transj)ortati()n is that roads in the more 
mountainous sections are as a rule mulcveloped. Where school bus 
routes nre maintained, peouhai' nuirkings have been placed on the 
maps to indicate whether they serve the elementary pupils, the high- 
school pupils, or both. Lines parallehng the few existing bus routes 
were also nuirked out to show the territory loeated within miles 




of these routes, the assinnptiou boin^ thub childrcR who ILvo within 
1)2 miks of such routos may be thought of as being accessible to the 
schools to wliich these bus rouLos lead. Symbols are used to show 
white schools, Negro schools, and nonpublic as well as public schools. 

Although these circles show that; even ia these more mountainous 
comities of the Southern Appalachians, the number and distribution 
of the schools are such as to place practically all areas withm 2 miles 
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FuiuiU'5 IJI.— Lot'iltioa ami Mccossjhility of sclioolS) 1932, Wolfe Comity, Ky. 

of some sort of an elcjuoutary school, there are areas in each county 
which fall outside of these circles. In Lumjoldn County, Ga., and 
Macon County, N. C, nonschool areas are comparatively numerous 
and Inrge. Mercer County, AV. Va., on the other hand, has practically 
no such areas. The question of whether children of school age live 
within the areas outside the cu'clos is Very important. If these areas 
contv^iinno children they are of little interest to us so far as the problem 
of the availibdity of schools is concerned. Data were gathered 
direetl}'' from representative schools within these counties to show 
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the acbunl diHtniieos the cluldrcn livo from theii' schools, Most of 
the schools funiishod infornijUion showing the distHiices between 
Itonio and school of both the childreii attendmc; scliool (see tnblo 22) 
and those of scliool ngc who nre not attending school (see tMl)ie 23). 
It may be assumed that I hose reported as living more than 2 miles 
from school hvo outside of the circles. Tlie data given la tlio tables 
concern only the children walking to school because ])rovision for 
transportation involves changes in the problenis of school accessibility. 

Distances children live from {^c/iooL— In each of the five counties 
there are some children both in and out of school wlio live more tliau 



Location and accessibility of schools. i932 




FiGUUB lY. — Location and u('ccssii)iIiLy of sclujols, 103*i, Macon. Gtjunty, X. G. 

2 miles from the nearest sdiools provided. (Table 22.) Of those 
attoiuhng school in these counties a total of 1,098, or 9.2 percent, livo 
from 2 to 4 miles, and 143, or 1.2 j)ereent, live 4 nulcs or more from 
the school. Of the out-of-school children in tlie /ive mountam coun- 
ties there arc 489 children living from 2 to 4 miles from a scliool and 
48 li^'ing 4 miles or niore; or in j)ercentnges, 30 and 2.9, respectively. 
There is good reason to believe that many of the out-of-school children 
were not ro])orted by the schools and that the proportions unreported 
vaiy dii'ectly with the distances they live from the schools furnishing 
the infonnatioju If all of the oul-of-school children were included, 
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the percentages of cliildrcn living beyond tlio 2- and 4-rnilo ranges 
would probably be much larger than those given, (The data available 
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FiGUHE A\ — Location and accessibility of schools, 1932, Monroe Count}', Tonn. 

indicate tlial a large number of eliildron live in the areas which fall 
outside of the 2-milo hniits fixed by the circles on the county nuii)S.) 
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Tho distances reported for a fesv of tbobo older than 12 ye^irs living 
moro than 2 miles away were i)r()l)al)ly the distances to the nearest 
high schools. Since this is the level of education from \vhich tliey could 
profit most, the distunco to high school is, for such children, the true 
measure of accessibility to school. 

la Lumj)ldn County, (hi. (see ta.l)le 22), one child in seven of the 
children 5 to 12 years of age reported in school lives 2 or more miles 
from school; of those 12 yeai*s or ohler, nearly one in three lives 2 
miles or more from school. In Macon County, K. C., the proportion 
for the younger age groups is somewhat greater than hi Lumpkin 
County; for the ohler children it is nuich smaller, duo to the fact that 
transportation is i)roA'i(led to high schools. For a largo number of 
children hi tliese counties, no sclu)ol is available within 2 miles of their 
homes. 

TaIU.r 22.- Xumhir and percent <*/ nontiantipofUd childwn livinq vniious dislances 
jrom the schools thry attend given tyij age groiipii Jar -T nj the moiit mountainous 
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The data presouiocl also rovoal that some children of all ago groups 
must walk long distances to school Tho percentages Imug 2 miles 
or more from school are higher among tho older children. The 
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FiGUHE VI. — Location and accessibility of schools, 1032, Mercer County, \V. Va. 

dilFerences may be partially accounted for by the fad that, as the 
distances increase, fewer of the younger cliUdron attend schooL 

Many children of school age hi these comities arc not attending 
school at all. (See table 23,) Taking hito account only those 
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children who have at otie time or anothor abbencled schooJ, data were 
secured for a total of 1,030 out-of-scbool children 5 to 20 years of 
age. Of these, 1,503 were 13 years of ago or older, Most of thcin 
had probahly discontinued school. However, as will he seen in table 
25, fewer than half of them had reached the seventli grade before 
leaving school ; nearly a fourth Jnid not gone beyond the fourth grade. 
Nearly one-third of ah of these out-of-school children Jive 2 miles or 
jnore froju scliool. In general the proportion of the out-of-school 
children living long distances from school is greater than that of those 
attending school. Many of the older out-of-school cbiUlren living 
long distances from school are jnosL hkel}'^ not in school because there 
arc no high-school faeihties near their homes; others, as will be seen 
presently, have because of the long distances and other reasons, 
attended school so irregularly that retardation and lack of interest 
Inive resulted in their discontimiing school before reaching high school. 



T ^niiK 23. — Distance hciween home and school of out-oj-schonl children; 
number and pcrceiit of children 
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Itelationahip of school uiUndancd to ar(iil(Lbirdy~-l}hti\nce from 
school probably iafliiencos the nuinbcM- of dnys por yoni' and tho total 
number of j^ears children uttond sehool as woil as oiiroUmont. Tablos 
24 and 25 concorn, respectively, tlie actual n\im]>er of days attended 
by the designated groups of 7,152 ehildrea in school and the grade 
levels reached by 1,604 oiit-of-school chihh'cn at tho time they left 
school. An examination of table 24 inchoates approximately two- 
thirds of the sampling reported attended school 130 (hiys or fewer; 
two in seven attended 50 days or fewer. The mechan days attended 
ranged from 90 in Wolfe County tt) 142 in Lumi)kin County. Of the 
sampling of out-of-school ehihh'cn reported (table 25) all but 100 
were 13 years of ago or oltUn*. Of the latter, approximately one-half 
wore in grades 3- 0 when they last attended school; a IVnv had been in 
grades 1-2 and the reiuainder had reached (he seventh grade which 
probably was the liighest grade offered iu many of these mountain 
schools. Both the poor attendance antl the fact that so many of the 
children fail to continue iu school bcyonrl the sixth grade suggest 
pointedly the cQects of long thstances and related influences. 



TabIiK 2-1. — 'Xuinhtr and percent of nonlransported children (lUendiiig school (he 
71 umber of dayn Indira led during 1 year 
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One recognizes the (hlliculties involved in providing adequate school 
facilities, elementary and vsecouthiry, to children living in remote 
isolated communities, especially when those resulting Irom sparsit}^ 
of population are aggravated by the presence of mountain contUtions 
and an inadeqmUe economic basis of school snj)port. A permanent 
solution probably involves ''undamental reorganization of the system 
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of ad rninist ration aiul support in addition to initiative on tlic part of 
oflioials responsible. While sonic of the difiloulties inherent in the 
physical conditions indicated may be. overcome by more immediate 
remedies such as adequate school funds and a more practical program 
of studies complete solution will doubtless await the reorganization 
indicated. 

Tahlk 2o.~ -Children of iivlwol a(}c mi uUending school classified according to age 
groups and hlyhcht grade leirlsi reached when last in school ^ 
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> Data fi r 5 of ttm nuist mountainous counUcs. Cliihlron who lind not be}?uii M'bool wore onnttod. 
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DENOMINATIONAL AND INDEPENDENT 
NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS 

iNTUODtrrTOUY STATlOAUilNT 

In many soutlicrn juoTiiilJun cojujuuiutics where there arc no public 
schools, or in \vhLch for jnany years there were none, jnissionajy and 
other philanthropic organizations have estahlishod schools. Kchablf^ 
data showing how juany children and youth ai'e attending sucji 
schools are not available. It is, however, well known that sojhc of 
the outstanding successes in providing an education suited to the 
needs of these isolated groups must be credited to private and de- 
noininational schools. One has only to think of such well-laiown 
institutions as Bet-ea College, of Berea, Ky.; the John C. Campbell 
Folk School, oCBrassto^vn, N. C\; the Asheville Farm School, of Ashe- 
ville, N. C, ; the Beny Schools, of Rojue, (la. Two excellent studies ^ 
recentl}'^ made of those n()ni)ublic schools describe and evaluate their 
services. 

Types oj nonpuhlic svliooU,- According to the studies indicated, 
within the 205 coui\ties constituting the mountain area included in 
tlus surv>Qy in 1932 there were 102 nonpublic schools. Of these, 
143 furnished infonnation on the levels and types of education 
provided. Fifty offered both elementary and secondary work and 44 
elementixry work only, a few of these extending through the junior 
high school grades. A total of 21 limited their program to the 
junior-senior or to the regular high-school grades. Fifteen others 
offered junior college work and 12 more offered a complete 4-year 
college prograju. One, the John C. C^inipbell Folk School, of Brass- 
town, N. C, rendered services to mountain youth without regard to 
the graded system of education. About cSf) percent of these schools 
nmbitain dormitories. The iuajority, however, serve day pupil's 
from nearby hojues as well as boarding pupils. From the data show- 
ing the inaccessibility of schools hi nuniy of these niountain com- 
munities it iuay be concluded that the o])])ortunity to live at the 
schools is an important service because it hel])s to overcome the ever- 
present distance factor. 

I I)ann» Fi\nnie W. Nh^sum.iry utul pluUtithropio m'IiooN In \iv\mou m Uic luiililaiul*;, li> KlizabeUi 
Hooker, pp. 900 PI Nt>\N Vi»rk. 1 ho Uditio Mi^Mon C'outinl, vm. 

Waller, A siir\ oy of tlie churi-h niul jn.U'ptMnIent M'ho<)l>urul l•t)llc^re^ of tlio .southern A ppakiohmns, 
Knox\illo, Teiin. The Authi)r, l-UU Mciunoiui Aveinio, WM. 
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Those >t'li()()ls WW lor the niosl ptirt locatod ia th'o jhorc iin(levolo])(Hl 
cont(M's.* 'JMto iiuMluni distajico frojn a ])avo(l liii^hwny, for oxaiuplo, 
isjuore thtin 4 juilos miuI tho juodiau clistMiico to a Jar^ro jiiarkoL or sho])- 
piiig (HMitor is jirarly 20 luilos, SovfMit y-iiuio ])or('OJit of tlio schools 
arc located in the SJuallcM' villa^^es or in the o])ea coiuitry. In 50 ])er- 
eent o[ the oa-;os the IleMre'^t puhlie elejuentary school is of the oiie- 
aiul two-leaeher ty])e. 

As a rule, ])rivnte schools were ori<>;iiially established in the ])oover 
and more isolated sections. 1 lo\ve\ er, it is ]}oiiiLe(l oiil hy Dr. Duim^ 
that at the ])resenl tijne tho relatio]islii|) hotAVOou thoiocation of 
ii()U])ul)lie schools and the wealth of the cojununiities is not always 
very close. The lUue Ridge ir;ections of 'IVnnessee, North C*arolina, 
and Mrgiuia, for exajn])le, Inive jnany of (hese schools, although (lie 
])ublic-sc]iool sys tejTis, especially the high schools of the counties in 
which such schools are located, are often very much better developed 
than those of many of tho mountain counties in (icorgia, Kentucky, 
and tho mining sections of AVest \'irginia, whicli have few or none of 
tho non])ul)lic sehools. At the ])resent tinu^ ]uauy counties in which 
missiomiry and ])hilanthj'o])ic schools are located are better able to 
su])])ort public education than others in which no such schools are 
uuiintained. 

It is, howevoj', becoming nu)r(^ and more conuuon for the ])invate 
schools to discontinue all or ])aJ't of their school ])rograms as ra])idly 
as ])ublic schools Jiro ma(io a\*ailablo to servo the needs of the mountain 
comnnnuties. There are a number of cases iti which private school 
authorities deed their ])r()])erty to public-school authorities u])()n 
assurance that the ])ro])ert3" will be used for ])ul)lic-scbo()l ])urp()ses. 

(\M)perativo relationships between those two types of schools arc 
growing in fre([uenc\'. In sojue cases the ])ul)iic-scliool system main- 
tains the olenuMitary grades and the jmvate schools tho high-school 
and college grades; in others the pidilic nuuntaius tho school and the 
j)rivato school authorities ])rovide doj'nutorv aiul boarding facilities. 
Sometimes tho nussionai'y agencies nuuntain teacherages and thus 
seeure the right to })ar{icipato in selecting the teachers for the p(d)lic 
schools. Many other t3'])os of eooperation are found. Such coopera- 
tion, ujidoubtedlv, holds mu(»li ])ronuse for the future; though in some 
loealities the ])resence of ])rLvato schools actually tends to delay tho 
proj)(U' d(^velo])m(uit of the ])ublic~s(»ho()l ])rograni. 

The j)ur])Oses and functions of the nonpublic schools vary greatly, 
as woidd be e\7)ectod from the number aiul ty])os of agencies u])on 
whi(»h the scdiools (loj)(»nd for sup])oi"t. The av()W(Ml ])iirpose of 
juany of them is to iuake available to aanbitious but needy ho^^s and 

i W.iller, K (*. \ Nnr\ <•> of iiHHint nil "-('If H)|s Moniituiri life fuui work, \nl Jnminry 1932, 
5 Op. dt. Kelwtui HI tlip limhlamls. Xi 
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girls of the more 1)a('kN\ ard nroiis \\w m(1\ antui^os of n ty])o of schoolini^ 
which is inthor inoro ailMiiicod in charncUM', sii])iM'ior in ([iiality, or 
more closol}' a(Uii)to(l to tho j)iM'uliar lunnls of tho ])in)|)lo than that 
providcil at j)ul)lic cx])cns(\ 

Curricular olfer^n(J^s\ -Tlio j)ri)t^raius of 0( hi cat ion most roniniouly 
foniul ii^ ]U)!ii)ul)hc schools dinVr very litth^ from those onlinarily 
fouiul in j)uhlic schools, On tlic whole their educational ollerings are 
tlioso established by convention anil trailition. Dr. Dunn summa- 
rized tliis situation in the missionary schools olfcriiifi: high-seliool woi'k 
as follows: 

Every seconilary school cxccj)t the John (\ C^uui)})i'll Kolk School 
and the Asheville Kami School olfers w colle{i:e-i)rei)aratory I'umcu- 
luni, hut' curricula in at!:riculture ami in home economies are foumi 
in only 25 and 50 j)erccnL of the schools, resi)ectively. Kor(y~(hrci 
percent liave iiot even one coursi' iu at^riculture, and 124 j)crcent 
none in home economics. On the other hand, OT) i)eri'ent offer 
geonu^ry and Do j)crcent al^^ehra; 73 i)ercent arc <j:ivino; 2 or nnnv 
years to alf^cl)ra. Two seconilary schools act nail}' olfcr tri^^onom- 
otry, Avhilc only four give economics or .sociolot^y, or both, ^yfusic is 
provided in ()() ])crecnt of the schools, l)ut Latin is offered in 84 
pcM'cent, 4 years of Latin being given in 13 j)crccnt of the schools. 
Ofl'erings in science arc fairly heavy, every s(0\ool giving at least 
one course, while 18 i)ercent olfcr 3, -1, or f) years. llist(n'y ranks 
next to English in number of coui'scs olfcred, 3 years being the 
mode. Sixty j)crcent of the schools oll'cr from 2 to 4 years of a 
modern language, usually French, although in 9 i)crcent of the 
schools Si)anish is olfered either with or without another language, 
In only one case is this other language (Jernuui, 

However, according to the study (juoteil, the nonpublic schools 
provide nniny activities, extracurricular and cxtraschool in character, 
wliicli have a marked ell'cct uj)()n the educational and social welfare 
of tlio mountain comnulnities served. The honu^ life j)roviiled through 
hoarding facilities has no doubt greatly imi)roveil the tone of living 
of the inountain j)co])le. 

The boarding honu^ is iiuleeil one of the soundest educational 
agencies of the missions. The lunnc life j)r()viileil by the school 
rather than the curriculmu deserves most of the credit, -j^ * * 
Contact in all the asj)ects of daily living with the amenities of life, as 
illustrateil by the refmed, cultunnl, and socially-minded teachers 
and house-mothers in nniny of the schools, is an additional educa- 
tional factor uncfjmdlcd in the day schools.^ 

A nund)er of the nonj)ul)lic schools ()j)er{ifc farms, (hiiries, laundries, 
and other itulustrial enterprises. Some schools are ]naking an clfort 
to (leveloi) ami ])romote crafts which are cither native to the com- 
munity or h}iv(^ j)(w<ibili(i(^s for raising the ceonomic status of the 

* HelimoM in tlio hmhljn«ls v\i , pp ^: jsi 
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pooplc. MosI, of tho iiuhistrinl tMitcM-priso.s havo as ono ])ur])()so tho 
])rO(lurtion of roiuiuoditios iuhmIcmI in tho 'nuniodiato v)i)c'rntioii of tho 
school. Ill a fow casorf thoy sorvo tho ooiniminily also. Earnings 
from such iuthistrios o-o into tho niainlonanoo of tho schools. It. is 
obvious lliat, both the routuio chitios connoctotl with ruiuiinj? a schoob 
lioiuOj HJicI farm, as well a< ihoso connocted with tho ollior useful 
industriot^, liavo ])ossil)ihtios l)oth in tho ochicatiunal growth of the 
ohlldmi touched by thoni and in tho ini|)rovoniont of tho social and 
ocouoniic life of tho ])ooi)lo. Tho important thing is, of oourso, that 
tho (bitios connootod with sncli aotivitios bo rotated in koojung with 




A duii'ch ia the southcni Jiunintains. 



sound educational ])rinci[)los and tluiL tho chihbvn bo 3U)L ovorNVorlcod 
by Iho j)articipation 7vc[uiretl of tlieni. 

Xnthscltool ediiCdtinnal «c//r/7/V.s'. There are also juainlainod in tJio 
mountain conunuiiitios a large number of iH)nschool educational 
services." ["sually these services are in tho nature of eonuuunity 
aotivitios tliroctly associated Avith tho non{)ublio schools. Somo- 
timos, ]u)wevor, such services as hospitals, homo nursing, libraries, 
agricultural and homo extension activities, and other sooial ^volfaro 
activities are provided at nuMUdain ()ut[)Osts ronu)te from tho school 

'■^ r>r DuflU iulkIm in rllorl l«i )rit ati» ,u I niMrs <<f flu> l\po by '^Litos ami li> ctHintic^ HiMiui<'» tliC 
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centers. In some ciMit(M*8 SmulHy sohooli^ aiul similar relictions soi'vicos 
are maintained in communities not incliidod in tlio rco;ular clnirch 
organizations. The regular chureli program is, of course, also recog- 
nized as an important educational foree. The proseaco or absence of 
well-developed church services is a ^ui)ject too large to be even briefly 
reviewed liere, This problem has been thoroughly studied and fully 
reported in other studies.^ 

In approximately a score of din'erent coiunumities some eflort is 
made by philanthro])ic or jnifc^sionary enterprise to stimulaic activity 
in handcrafts.^ Tliese crafts are not only affording opportunity for 
jirtistic expression and cultural dcvelopmeuL in jnountain comnumities 
but their prockicts have in many cases become an important source of 
income. Considerable social work is being carried on in more than 
60 localities through settlement houses and conununity centers main- 
tained by private agencies. Such centers lielp to distribute and re- 
model clothing contributed for the needy. They servo as repositories 
for circulating libraries, provide licalth and first-aid services, servo as 
general mceling places for the social life of the comnumities in which 
they are located, and ])rovido other services. In a munber of local, 
ities they foster defmitc instruction in homemaking and in ngriculture- 
Sucb services, so important to the nun*e backward mountain homes, 
are promoted by j^hilanthrojnc and missionary enterpj-ise outside of the 
program commonly associjited willi the schools. 

The Frontier Nursing Sei'vice ^ with headquarters at Hyden, Ivy., 
is an example of this kiml of service, Its major purpose is to ]n'eparc 
trained mirses and ju id wives for the mountain conun unities of Ken- 
tuck}'' and the adjoining States where medical services are inadecpnite. 
Tliis organization nuiintains hospitals, cHnics, nursing centers, and 
midwifery schools wliere mountain people may m^L only obtahi liealth 
services, but trahung adapted to t1ie peculiar conditions and needs of 
the more isolated and destitute momitain homes. 
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